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to stand out so long: That the Queen would do them all
the good offices in her power, if they thought fit to comply;
and did not doubt of getting them reasonable satisfaction,
both in relation to their barrier and their trade." But this
reasoning made no impression: the Dutch ministers said,
the Queen's speech had deprived them of the fruits of the
war. They were in pain, lest Lille and Tournay might be
two of the towns to be excepted out of their barrier. The
rest of the allies grew angry, by the example of the Dutch.
The populace in Holland began to be inflamed : they pub-
licly talked, that Britain had betrayed them. Sermons were
preached in several towns of their provinces, whether by
direction or connivance, filled with the highest instances of
disrespect to Her Britannic Majesty, whom they charged as
a papist, and an enemy to their country. The lord privy
seal himself believed something extraordinary was in agita-
tion, and that his own person was in danger from the fury
of the people.

It is certain, that the States appeared but a few days be-
fore very much disposed to comply with the measures the
Queen had taken, and would have consented to a general
armistice, if Count Zinzendorf, one of the plenipotentiaries
for the Emperor, had not, by direct orders from his court,
employed himself in sowing jealousies between Britain and
the States; and at the same time made prodigious offers to
the latter, as well as to the ministers of Prussia, the Palati-
nate, and Hanover, for continuing the war. That those
three electors, who contributed nothing, except bodies of
men in return of pay and subsidies, should readily accept
the proposals of the Emperor, is easy to be accounted for.
What appears hardly credible is, that a grave republic,
usually cautious enough in making their bargains, should
venture to reject the thoughts of a peace upon the promises
of the House of Austria, the little validity whereof they had
so long experienced; and especially when they counted
upon losing the support of Britain, their most powerful ally;
but the false hopes given them by their friends in England
of some new change in their favour, or an imagination of
bringing France to better terms by the appearance of resolu-
tion, added to the weakness or corruption of some, who
administered their affairs, were the true causes which first